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HE real issue confronting us is not econ- 
omy versus extravagance. That question 
is well on its way to settlement. Leaders 
who foster extravagance will be broken. The 
issue is real economy versus bogus economy. 
The sword that hangs over education and over 
all the other social and cultural enterprises of 


government is the danger of bogus economy. 


Glenn Frank. 
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Bell 























—AND THE DEAFENED SHALL HEAR 


LIEBER OSCILLATOR 


When the tiny gold button is pressed to the 
bone back of the ear, 80% of the deafened 
clearly, in full volume 


can hear with ease 
and without distortion. 


THROUGH BONE CONDUCTION, THE HAPPINESS OF 
HEARING CAN BE RESTORED TO FOUR OUT OF FIVE 





80° of the deafened have good bone 
conductivity, and their internal hear- 
ing organs are in most cases normal. 
That 


who are hard of hearing can know 


means that four out of five 


again the happiness of joining in the 
talk of those around them, of music 
and the theatre. 

This miracle is accomplished by 
the tiny Lieber Oscillator. Sound 
waves are received by a small but 
efficient transmitter hidden by cloth- 


ing, and are converted by the Lieber 


Oscillator into mechanical vibrations 
which are carried by cranial bones 
directly to the internal hearing organ. 
This sound is detoured around the 
impairment causing deafness. Even 
the most delicate shadings of the 
voice are heard without distortion 
or effort. 

A trial will show instantly whether 
or not you have good bone conduc- 
tivity. Let us tell you where to have 
a demonstration, and about our trial 


offer. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


The Voita Review’s most popular writer of 
biographical sketches, Laura Davies Holt, 
lived until recently in Houston, Texas, but is 
now engaged in the fascinating business of 
adopting an abandoned farm. 


Among the contributors from the Rhode 
Island School, Betsy A. Finn offers the fruit 
of several years’ experience. She was trained 
at the Lexington Avenue School, and has 
taught in the North Carolina School and in 
the day school at Syracuse, N. Y. She has 
been in Rhode Island since 1931. 

Florence B. Thoma received her special 
training at the Mystic School, and taught in 
the Austine School, Brattleboro, Vermont, be- 
fore beginning work in the nursery school at 
Providence. 

After taking a B. A. at Converse College, 
Spartansburg, S. C., Nelia D. Walker entered 
the Clarke School Normal Department. She 
has taught in Providence four years. 


Bertha M. Foss, who tells us how to en- 


liven a current events class, has been teaching 
in the Rhode Island School since 1929. 

Evangeline Elliott attended normal college 
at Truro, N. S., and the University of Alberta. 
She taught in the public schools of Nova Scotia 
and Alberta for several years, then went to 
the Lexington Avenue School, New York City, 
to be trained as a teacher of the deaf. She 
has been teaching special arithmetic classes at 
the Rhode Island School for six years. 

Another public school teacher who prefers 
work with the deaf is Lydia Babcock Kennedy. 
Her special training was received at the North 
Carolina School, where she taught previous to 
entering the primary department at Rhode 
Island. 

A tribute to the deaf child from a teacher, 
all of whose previous experience has been with 
hearing children, is offered by Helena M. Leo- 
nard. Her comparisons are most interesting. 

Elizabeth L. Myers writes again of her little 
deaf boy, whose home training she has several 
times described for our readers. Mrs. Myers 
lives in New York City. 
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HELEN MAY MARTIN AND HER MOTHER. MISS MARTIN, WHO IS BOTH DEAF AND BLIND, 
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Living Radiantly in Darkness and Silence 


By Laura Davies Hout 


ICTURE in your mind’s eye a dain- 

ty slip of a girl in a pink dress, 

flitting from flower to flower in a 
simple homelike garden, where roses, vio- 
lets, nasturtiums, hollyhocks and four 
o'clocks chum together in happy profu- 
sion. She touches them lovingly, linger- 
ingly, caressingly, murmuring words of 
endearment and ecstasy over their beauty, 
their velvety softness, and their grace. 
Like a gay butterfly, she hovers for a mo- 
ment to fondle some special favorite, then 
as impulsively darts to a nearby corner 
where her sensitive, seeing fingers look 
into the face of another. Although Helen 
May Martin lives in a world of total 
darkness and silence, her artistic soul, 
her vivid imagination and her devoted 
family have combined to make it a world 
of beauty, purity and love, with the ugli- 
ness and harshness left out. 

As music is the realm where beauty 
and harmony are most perfectly ex- 
pressed, it has seemed inevitable that, 
even handicapped as she is, she has found 
her greatest joy within its borders. When 
the editor of the musical magazine, The 
Etude, was told of her brilliant piano 
recitals he exclaimed: “It is impossible. 
We have had blind musicians. We have 
had deaf musicians. But the world has 
never known a musician who was both 
deaf and blind. I shall look into this 
amazing thing.” He did look into it and 
was convinced, for he said, “It is the 
most amazing achievement in the history 
of music—a student born blind and deaf 
from babyhood plays the piano fluently.” 

Her father, a salesman for a plow com- 
pany. played the piano and sang well. 


Little Helen learned to “listen” by sitting 
on his lap and patting her hand on the 
piano. As her love for music grew, her 
mother taught her eager little fingers to 
bring melody out of the keys. It took 
infinite patience and ingenuity to  sur- 
mount the difficulties. To convey to her 
shut-in mind a sense of time, a scale was 
improvised on which four beans repre- 
sented a whole note, two a half note and 
one a quarter note. Her sister, Gertrude, 
and her two cousins were her models 
when she began to learn to play, but the 
game soon became more absorbing for 
her than for them. “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold” was the first piece she 
learned. Her first encouragement to 
make a serious study of 
aroused by a blind piano tuner and mu- 
sician in a music store, half of which was 
occupied by her mother’s millinery store. 
When he heard her play he was so en- 
thusiastic that he gave her four lessons. 
The mother, recently widowed, could not 
afford to send the child away for a con- 
servatory training but she did secure mu- 
sic lessons for her from a local music 
teacher. 

This devoted mother was her first 
teacher in everything as in music. Helen 
learned to read raised print and under- 
stand the swiftly flying fingers of her 
companions as they spelled out the in- 
formation her eager, young mind was 
always reaching out to grasp. By her 
sense of touch, she also learned to speak 
sufficiently well to be intelligible to her 
family, although the peculiarities of her 
voice make her speech too difficult for 
Of those early years she has 


music was 


strangers. 
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written, “I do not remember ever being 
discouraged. Books, then, began to mean 
much to me, since I was not in school. 
A lonely child in a large home, I read 
and re-read stories from my books and I 
never knew what it was to tire of them. 
I began to find Miss Keller’s name often 
in these books and magazines of the 
blind. People told me of seeing her .. . 
She seemed very near, insofar as things 
in common were concerned, but to know 
her personally seemed even beyond my 
wildest dreams.” Years later, however, 
She had made 
something of a career for herself by that 
time and Miss Keller said: “She has done 
what I never could . . . She is the most 
accomplished deaf and blind person in 
the world.” 

When she was eighteen, the family 
moved to Olathe, Kansas, so that she 
might have the advantages of the State 
School for the Deaf. There was some 
hesitation at first about accepting her, 
for one who was both deaf and blind had 
never been registered before. But her 
examinations showed her so alert and ad- 
vanced mentally that they took her in. 
The special teacher assigned to her could 
give her only one hour a day, yet in five 
years she finished the regular course 
given to deaf students, a special course 
for the blind, and additional history 
courses. This gave her an education 
about equal to that of a junior in high 
school. Her grades were uniformly 
high, averaging about 97 per cent. While 
there, she was awarded a first prize in the 
annual bread making contest of the 
school. 

In 1923, she made her first public ap- 
pearance in a church piano recital. It 
was followed by many others in the years 
which followed. A Wichita banker, who 
heard her play, became so much inter- 
ested in the development of her talent 
that he gave her a music conservatory 
scholarship. Later she studied in Chicago 
and Cincinnati. Her musical library, 
consisting of 6,000 pieces, is valued at 
$3,000.00. She copied it all herself in 


Braille, from music in New York and 


this great joy was hers. 
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Washington libraries. She plays about 
one hundred classical compositions from 
memory. When she is learning a new 
piece she likes to have someone tell her 
the story of it first. Her active imagina. 
tion pictures it all out and enables her 
to interpret the real spirit of the com. 
poser. As she plays, she holds her left 
foot on the pedal and through it catches 
the vibrations which mean music to her 
mind. 

There are twelve systems of printing 
for the blind and this “wonder girl” 
reads them all. She takes and reads six. 
teen magazines, dealing with every phase 
of life. One is a fashion magazine. One 
is a digest whose subscription price is 
$20.00 a year. This one she _ receives 
through the courtesy of her banker 
friend and benefactor. He has also re. 
cently given her a harp on which she is 
learning to play. 

Her writing is all done on a typewriter. 
She has used this method since she was 
six years old and writes as accurately as 
anyone with eyesight. She used to long 
for a home with an attic, where she could 
store away all the back numbers of her 
magazines and never have to destroy 
them. A brick cottage home in Merriam, 
Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City, has re- 
cently turned that longing into a reality. 
The attic is a favorite retreat of Helen’s. 
There, with her hearing fingers pressed 
against the low roof, she listens to the 
rain beating its musical tattoo against 
the shingles. 

She is an accomplished housekeeper. 
Her mother says she learned to do every- 
thing about the house during the years 
that she herself was in the millinery 
store. She sews, tats, washes dishes, 
sweeps, irons and cooks as well as any- 
one. She is an expert salad maker, and 
bakes better pies, cakes and bread than 
either her mother or sister. She plans 
and chooses all her own clothes, includ- 
ing styles and colors, and shows remark- 
able taste in doing so. She is keenly 
appreciative of color from the descrip- 
tions given her, and has an artistic sense 

(Continued on page 392) 
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Seven Articles for Teachers, from the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf 








Pictures in Lower Intermediate Grades 


By Betsy A. FINN 


in our work that their value cannot 

be overestimated. Among the games 
and other uses to which pictures may be 
put, the following seem to stand out in 
this phase of the work. 


Pin our w play so important a part 


To “pep up” our early present progres- 
sive work, we all saved and cut out 
Campbell Soup children from the cur- 
rent magazines. These, mounted on card- 
board with matching strips of cardboard 
on which the different actions were 
printed, made a game to be used with the 
Plymouth Chart. A picture was placed 
in each pocket of the chart and each 
child given a printed strip and asked to 
put it in the pocket with the picture that 
corresponded with it. This was reversed, 
the printed cards being put in the chart 
and each child given a matching picture. 
Later the pictures only were put in the 
chart and the children either spoke or 
wrote the action in the present progres- 
sive. 

To review and make use of the lan- 
guage acquired in the Croker, Jones Drill 
Stories, a picture which illustrates the 
story quite accurately is shown the class 
several weeks after the drill story has 
been given, and the pupils are told to 
write original stories about the picture. 

For example, a picture of an organ 
grinder and a monkey with a group of 
attentive children was given to review 
“The Funny Little Monkey” from Book I 
of the Drill Stories. The following is one 
of the original stories written by one of 
the girls in this group. 


“The Monkey 


“One Saturday a man played a hand- 
organ. A monkey jumped on his shoulder 
and jumped down and danced. Henry 
heard the hand-organ and ran across the 
street. He looked and looked for the 
man. By and by he found the man and 
the monkey. He wanted to give the 
monkey one cent. He put his hand in 
his pocket, but he did not have any 
money. He was a very poor boy. The 
monkey wanted the money. It cried. 
Henry called all the children to come and 
dance around the monkey and the man.” 

To make the work on seasons pictorial, 
we colored some appropriate pictures of 
the months (from Hammetis) and put in 
the days and weeks to suit the present 
year. These were mounted on cardboard 
and put under the wall slate in groups of 
three with the printed cards—Spring, 
Summer, Autumn or Fall and Winter 
placed over the groups respectively. These 
were used for speech and speech-reading 
exercises. 

Later a set of pictures, each clearly 
illustrating a particular season was given 
to a child and he was asked to find a 
picture of spring, of autumn, etc. Also a 
picture was held up to the class and the 
question asked, “What season is it in 
this picture?” 

We also made some posters for each 
season as it came and put them up in a 
conspicuous place until the next season 
arrived. These “Posters to Build” were 
17 x 23 inches when completed, and came 
from The Judson Press, Boston. 








~ 
~~ 


To create an interest in original work, 
such as topics, stories, etc., as well as to 
promote a spirit of pride in neat pen- 
manship, we have made a set of books 
using ordinary looseleaf note books. For 
illustrations we have pasted in them every- 
thing from tally-cards to corners of paper 
napkins, so that there is a picture on 
every page. Some of the illustrations were 
done by the class in the art-room. The 
children take great delight in these books 
and look forward to taking them home 
when school closes. If they read a few 
of the topics or stories incidentally be- 
cause they enjoy looking at the pictures, 
the effort put forth to get the desired il- 
lustrations will not have been in vain. 


For one of our silent reading periods 
in this class, we have used the “Work 
Book Lessons” published by Ditto, Inc., 
Chicago. These books—there are a series 
of them—are inked and ready to take off 
on the hektograph or ditto machine. The 
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I am a little Japanese girl. See my pretty yel- 
low and green parasol. The little tree close to 
me is also green, and the lantern is blue and red. 
Color my kimono blue with pretty orange flowers. 
Make the ground at my feet black. Don’t you 
think this makes a pretty picture? 


My name is brocmy 
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pictures are good and the accompanying 
directions excellent. 

This is a miniature sample of these les. 
sons, which are 81x11 inches in size, 
When we want a lesson not found jp 
the ditto book, one of the girls in this 
class, who is quite talented, draws the 
desired picture. The teacher inks it and 
writes the directions. These with the ditto 
lessons are fastened together with metal 
fasteners. The children make covers for 
them in the art room, which means an. 
other attractive book for the children to 
take home. 

To make a change in the to have and to 
be drills, each child is given a picture 
and is required to speak or write a cer- 
tain number of original sentences about 
his picture, using any form of either of 
the verbs. 

The pupils in this class are always in- 
terested in a lesson that is illustrated by 
use of the Keystone Lantern slides, 
whether it be a drill, a reading lesson, 
or a description. If one does not have a 
talent for drawing, small pictures may be 
traced and colored on the plain. slides 
which come with the Keystone outfit. 

The following steps with pictures and 
riddles have been used: (1) A set of 
riddles printed on large pieces of card- 
board and a set of matching pictures. 
The child chooses the picture after read- 
ing the riddle. (2) Printed riddles used 
as thought test reading lessons—the chil- 
dren drawing the pictures to_ illustrate. 
(3) Half of the children make up a rid- 
dle from a picture and the other half 
guess it. (4) All write original riddles. 
The following are two examples of their 
first original ones. 


(a) “I am President of the United States. 
I live in the White House. 


People love me. 


Who am [?” 


(b) “I have a head. 
I have a body. 
I have many legs. 
I make strings and climb on them. 
Some children are afraid of me. 


What am 1?” 
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Under one of the wall slates we placed 
the following pictures in groups: (1) A 
plan of the school grounds; (2) a plan 
of the city and a picture of the mayor; 
(3) a map of Rhode Island and a picture 
of the governor; (4) a map of the United 
States, a picture of the flag and a picture 
of the president. From these pictures the 
pupils have learned to associate the city 
and the mayor; the state and governor; 
the United States and the president and 
the significance of the stars and stripes on 
our flag. On the map of the world the 
children can point out our country, wa- 
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ter and land. When visitors come from 
another state we find that state on the 
map of the United States. On the map of 
the state we find the homes of the chil- 
dren living outside the city of Providence. 
The children are not held responsible for 
these locations bit they are always inter- 
ested in finding new places on these maps. 

Work on these pictures, principally 
questions, has been given entirely for ex- 
ercises in speech and lip reading. At the 
same time we have made a_ beginning 
step in the large fields of geography and 
history, which are to come later. 


The Nursery School 


By Fiorence B. THOMA 


HE children in our nursery school 

range in age from three to six. We 

believe it best to enter them at an 
early age before they have established 
unpleasant habits and disorderly conduct, 
since the parents often do not understand 
the problem confronting them and are at 
a loss as to what measures to take. Be- 
cause of the wide age range, individual 
work has been found to be most success- 
ful. Moreover, immature children are 
less likely to be interested as a whole 
group in a project and work much better 
individually or in small groups. Their 
attention is fleeting, and their actions 
mostly spontaneous. 

During this individual work period, the 
children are permitted to select any ma- 
terial which they wish. These materials 
are arranged neatly on shelves of a con- 
venient height. There is a wide choice: 
beads, puzzles, pegboards, spool boards, 
all types of Montessori and pre-school 
materials, shells, beans of various kinds, 
pictures for matching charts, take-apart 
and put-together toys, and so on. We 
try to have some creative materials and 
those that have a variety of uses in or- 
der to stimulate self-expression. When- 


ever a child begins a unit of work it must 
be finished. A special point is made of 
having the child return the material to its 
proper place. This training should be 


started the first day the child enters 
school. He will grow to take great pride 
in the neatness and order in the cup- 
boards. After his material has been put 


away he makes another selection. 

While the children are thus occupied, 
the teacher has an opportunity to give 
any individual work such as lip-reading, 
writing, voice work or print. In_ this 
way the brighter child learns at his own 
rate of speed and the slower child is kept 
from working at a rate too fast or at 
things too difficult. As children rarely 
develop along the same lines this indi- 
vidual work period gives the teacher a 
chance to find out to what stimuli the 
child responds. In the case of Rosa- 
mond, a child whose concentration was 
very poor, we found it necessary to use 
quite different methods in teaching her to 
read the lips. Most of her accomplish- 
ments and actions were the results of imi- 
tating the work of the other children, as 
quite often these are much more easily 
copied than are the same activities pre- 
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sented by an adult. In trying to teach 
her lip reading we found it impossible 
to gain her attention. However, we no- 
ticed that she had taken a great liking to 
some stick-figure drawings which were 
being used in connection with reading 
print. We conceived the idea of illus- 
trating a few simple commands as Fall, 
March and Throw a ball—allowing her 
to carry out the action from the picture. 
Soon she connected the illustrated action 
with the lip reading and we were able to 
dispense with the picture. 

Every morning, a half hour is devoted 
to rhythm work. The children know when 
the music whether it is fast or 
slow, loud or soft. They can tell whether 
one, two or three chords have been 
played. They take pleasure in feeling the 
vibration of the music in the drum and 
interpreting it. As they are unable to 
express themselves through speech, they 
express themselves through movements; 
for very slow music they walk slowly 
around the room with heads bowed; for 
fast music they run lightly; for staccato 
music, they hop like rabbits and they 
march to 2/4 time. These exercises pro- 
mote attention and concentration as well 
as muscular control and balance. We do 
not make it a point to begin formal 
speech in the nursery class unless the 
child imitates readily. The first aim is 
to obtain a pleasing, unstrained voice. By 
the end of the year, however, each child 
has a few elements. 

This year we began reading print. We 
started with the names of the children. 
These were printed on heavy gray card- 
board and tacked at the top of the slate 
above their allotted “scribbling spaces.” 
Their chairs and tables were also labeled. 
In no time they recognized their own 
names as well as those of the other chil- 
dren. Next, a few commands were illus- 
trated. We used the funny little stick- 
figure men because of their simplicity 
and the great amount of action they con- 
vey. After the children understood the 
action shown in the picture, the com- 
mand, printed on a separate card was 
placed beneath it. Then, the picture hav- 


stops, 
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ing been removed, they performed the 
action from the print. At the end of the 
year they are able to take fifteen or 9 
commands from the printed form. 

A handwork period during the latter 
part of the day usually creates a stir of 
enthusiasm. Paper cutting at first was 
limited to cutting pictures with straight 
edges from magazines. A heavy black 
crayon line around the picture is often 
a help. The children are soon able to 
do irregular cutting. They often have 
paper-tearing, coloring, drawing, weaving 
and card-sewing. In addition to these, 
modelling in clay develops and strength. 
ens their tiny fingers as well as encour. 
ages their creative instincts. At first they 
pick off small lumps and pat them down 
on the board, or roll little pieces between 
their fingers. Sometimes a child will no- 
tice that these irregular masses bear a 
slight resemblance to some object. Then 
it is time for the teacher to show him 
how to produce the fundamental forms. 
We begin with the sphere, from which 
various objects are developed as, an ap- 
ple, a Jack-o-lantern and a snowman. 
Beads and marbles may be modeled from 
small pieces. From the ovoid, we get 
Easter eggs, a pear and a football. By 
rolling the clay, elongated objects which 
represent a piece of rope, a chain, a 
snake or an eel may be formed. After 
they have learned these fundamental 
forms, including the cube and the cone, 
the children are able to imitate in their 
own ways the objects about them. 

Most of the sewing cards put out by 
school supply houses are much too diff 
cult for nursery school children. We 
make our own, using 8 x 10 cardboard. 
Hooked-rug yarn was found to be more 
practical, as it is easier for the child to 
handle and does not tangle. If the pic: 
ture is drawn on the back as well as the 
front the child will not make the mistake 
of coming up through the wrong hole. 
We try to avoid too much sewing on 4 
card. In making a house the chimney, 
door and windows are drawn in with 
crayon and only the outline of the house 
itself is sewed. 
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A short time each day is spent at the 
slate for drawing. The amount of space 
encourages the free, unhampered move- 
ment which is desirous in writing. Most 
of the children are able to write their 
names on the slate. 

The last period of the day, when the 
children are tired, is spent in play. There 
are toys, a large sand table, picture 
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books, building sticks and numerous 
other devices for their enjoyment. On 
pleasant days we play outdoors. 

In all our work we try not to let the 
child do too much, but to do well what 
he is able to do. We strive for a happy 
schoolroom atmosphere and _ encourage 
and celebrate the child’s attempts and 
victories. 


Seeing Is Believing 


By Newta D. WALKER 


BOY of twelve, born and educated 
A in a small town in the east, with 
no particular advantages except 
those offered by a cultured father and 
mother and a well chosen private library, 
was taken to New York for the first time 
in his life. During his stay in the city, he 
was the special care of a relative who un- 
dertook to show him in a short time all 
the sights of the metropolis. They went 
to the top of the Empire State Building, 
they took a trip by boat to see the Statue 
of Liberty, they mingled with the crowds 
at Coney Island, they hurried with the 
throngs at Times Square, they went in 
busses, taxicabs, the elevated and the sub- 
way to this place and that; and, while the 
boy enjoyed everything, he seemed to be 
neither particularly impressed nor awe- 
struck by what he saw. 

Finally, one day, the boy said to his 
relative, “Couldn’t we go today to see 
some things that are not quite so famous? 
All these things I have seen a thousand 
times before in father’s library.” Al- 
though no one has any desire to take 
away from a child his interest in travel, 
this certainly shows that pictures may 
make such an impression that they be- 
come almost a reality in the life of the 
child as he ponders over them and puts 
himself into the scene. 

Pictures that have been found extreme- 
ly helpful in this connection are included 


in the New 600 Keystone Set of the Key- 
stone Visual Instruction series. These 
stereopticon slides, of course, bring out 
the third dimension which is so pleasing 
to a child. It makes the unknown so real 
to him that on seeing the Grand Canyon 
or a view from the top of Niagara Falls, 
he almost steps back for fear of tumbling 
in. 

The Keystone slides are especially 
suited to the needs of deaf children, be- 
cause they can be projected on a slate 
and used in broad daylight. There’s no 
drawing of shades, no closing of windows, 
no special arrangement of electric lights. 
The children may write descriptions of 
the picture on the slate just beside it, 
and, best of all, lip reading upon which 
we are so dependent for instruction, is 
not done away with for want of daylight. 

These pictures are never shown in quan- 
tities to the children just for their amuse- 
ment, but rather we linger over a few 
well chosen slides dealing only with the 
day’s lesson. It is far better for the 
child to drink in the details of a few 
rather than become surfeited by an over- 
whelming quantity. 

There is a splendid teacher’s guide 
which comes along with the Keystone Set. 
In this book there are numerous classifi- 
cations for states and groups of states in 
our country, our outlying possessions, 
other countries of North America, coun- 








tries of South America, Europe, Asia, 


Africa, Australia and the polar regions. 


Also. in the back of the book there are 


book 


geography _ text parallels, using 
Brigham and McFarlane, Frye-Atwood, 


McMurry and Parkins and Smith’s Hu- 
man Geography, with slides suggested 
for each page of text book material. 

Other classifications showing the wealth 
of material in this New 600 Set are as 
follows: Production and Manufacturing, 
Transportation, Natural Forms and 
Forces, Racial Geography, The Earth’s 
Neighbors, Civics, English Composition, 
Design and Architecture, Nature Study, 
Animals, Vocational Guidance and Type 
Studies. 

Often, on completing a group of states 
in geography, the class will outline on 
the slate all that they have learned: states, 
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cities, manufacturers, farm products and 
natural resources of all kinds. This forms 
a background for the slides when they are 
The children know what to look 
for and are interested to see how the 
cities look or how some article is made, 

It has been said that the only way to 
know a thing is to experience it. No one 
knows just how a pair of shoes is made 
until he has made a pair himself. But 
such experiences take too much time and 
often the experimenter is lost in a mul. 
titude of details. However, seeing is be. 
lieving and if we cannot know by experi- 
ence we can imagine with the aid of the 
visual method. 


shown. 


I think of our set of slides as an en- 
cyclopedia or a book of knowledge in 
picture form—a visual aid, through which 
the child may be brought almost face to 
face with reality. 


Current Events in Rhode Island 


By Bertua M. Foss 


URRENT events is a subject so 

universally liked by the pupils, and 

so beneficial to them, that we feel 
it deserves an important place in the 
school curriculum. 

It keeps the deaf child in touch with 
the daily happenings of life, and broad- 
ens his scope of knowledge as no other 
subject can. It stimulates an interest in 
reading the daily paper, which is about 
the only literature found in some of the 
homes of our children, particularly those 
in very poor circumstances or of foreign 
parentage. 

Practically all of the other subjects 
taught can be correlated with current 
events, thus bringing a more vital inter- 
est into studies which otherwise might be 
abstract rather than concrete. Words and 
sentences are given for speech; interest- 
ing sentences and even long topics are 
given in speech-reading; arithmetic prob- 


lems can be based upon the action hap- 
penings of current events; places of in- 
terest are pointed out on the maps, thus 
making geography more real, and innu- 
metable sentences for illustrating —lan- 
guage principles can be gleaned from 
this study, thus doing away with the 
meaningless sentences so often written by 
deaf pupils. 

In first introducing current events to 
intermediate pupils, we have used _ the 
following method, which we do not claim 
to be original with us, but which, thanks 
to its originator, has been used with very 
good success. 

Pictures are cut from the rotogravure 
section of the New York Times and 
mounted on large sheets of white type 
writer paper. The descriptive printing 
under the picture is also mounted. Dif 
ficult words are underlined in red_ ink, 
and simple definitions for such words 
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are written underneath the picture. Then 
in the space still left at the bottom of the 
sheet, about five simple questions are 
written. Enough of these sheets are pre- 
pared by the teacher so that each pupil 
in the class may have a different one. 
The child is required to read the descrip- 
tion under the picture, look down below 
and find out what the difficult words 
mean, and then answer the questions, 
either orally or in writing on the black- 
board or on paper. 

From these prepared sheets, the transi- 
tion is easily made to reading the picture 
section of the paper itself, and the child 
is encouraged to ask the meaning of hard 
words or look them up in the dictionary. 

Each morning some interesting bit of 
news is brought in by pupils or teacher, 
and written in simplified form on a side 
slate. These items are copied at the end 
of the week into notebooks, used for that 
purpose only. 

At about this point, the teacher was 
particularly pleased to note that some of 
the children would come to school on 
Monday mornings with handfuls of pic- 
tures cut from the Sunday papers, which 
they thought would be of interest to the 
class. 

In the classroom we have a narrow 
strip of burlap, about three inches wide, 
stretched across the top of all the wall 
slates. On this burlap we pin small pic- 
tures of people or places of particular 
interest, either local or national. The 
noted flyers and their expeditions are in- 
teresting to most children. Also wonder- 
ful bridges, dams, and other construction, 
as well as destruction by fire, earthquakes, 
floods, tornadoes and volcanoes. 

These pictures are the foundation of 
our work in current events. The pupil be- 
comes so familiar with the pictures that 
he feels an almost personal acquaintance 
with the people or places themselves, and 
enjoys reading voluntarily anything he 
can find about them. 

During the past school year, when the 
Democratic landslide swept the country, 
there was a change in practically all of 
the national officials. Immediately ques- 
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tions began to be asked, as “Who will be 
the Governor of New York when Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt becomes President?” and 
“Who will be the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, if John Nance Garner 
is going to be Vice President?” 

So, gradually, the pupils have learned 
something about the new Democratic off- 
cials, including all of the members of 
the President’s Cabinet, and ambassadors 
to some of the most important foreign 
countries, as well as the envoys who have 
been sent to our country to confer with 
President Roosevelt on international re- 
lationships. 

Pictures of these important men have 
been gathered from various sources, prin- 
cipally the New York Times and Time 
Magazine, and mounted on tag board, cut 
into post card size. Only the picture is 
pasted on the front of these cards, and the 
names and positions are pasted or written 
on the backs. This has made a splendid 
set, which can be used for at least four 
years, during the present administration. 

Many games can be played using such 
a set of cards; as, “Guess Who,” or 
“Who’s Who?” the pupils pretending to 
be teacher, and using the cards to carry 
on the lesson. 

We also use a set of descriptive cards 
or riddles, which the children like very 
much, but are obliged to read carefully 
before answering. For example, there 
may be written on one card, “A man who 
was once the Governor of Porto Rico, but 
who has recently been the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands. His father 
used to be the President of the United 
States. Who is he?” and on another card 
might be written, “A great dirigible which 
belonged to the U. S. Navy. It flew to the 
Pacific Coast, and to the Panama Canal 
Zone, but finally was disabled by a ter- 
rific wind and crashed into the Atlantic 


Ocean. Tell me its name.” 
With the advanced classes. condensa- 
tion of news is used. The teacher cuts 


from the daily papers enough clippings 
to distribute among the pupils. These are 
read carefully, and then condensed into 
one or two sentences answering the ques- 
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tions: Who or what is it about? What 
happened? and What was the result? 
We consider this method especially help- 
ful in enabling the child to read articles 
in the paper, and pick out the important 
facts. 

For condensed news, we depend greatly 
upon our weekly editions of “Current 
Events,” and “My Weekly Reader, Num- 
bers II and III.” 


Pictures of the rulers of many coun- 
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tries have been cut out and mounted, and 
we are at present assembling these on 
charts by means of photograph mounting 
corners. One chart is labeled “Present 
Rulers” and the other, “Former Rulers,” 
The latter contains pictures of ex-presi- 
dents, and dethroned kings and queens 
which we have studied about, while the 
former shows the great men who are the 
heads of the countries today. These charts 
may be used either in geography or cur 
rent event classes. 





Arithmetic in the Elementary Grades 


By C. EvANceELINE ELLIOTT 


VEN with the invention of ma- 
HF pstine for adding, subtracting, mul- 

tiplying and dividing, the slide rule 
and other devices for computation, it is 
still important that arithmetic be studied 
and mastered. 

Arithmetic is a vital subject and it en- 
ters into the every day life of the child 
in the elementary grades. Keeping this in 
mind, we have tried as far as possible to 
introduce into our class work problems 
relating to their work and play, their 
home and school life. 

The following example is one used this 
spring: Out of 10 games played by our 
basket ball team last winter five games 
were won. What per cent was won? 


Then, too, fractions have some real in- 
terest for the child when they are used in 
such a problem as the following: Double 
the recipe for making chocolate fudge 
that the girls used in cooking class today, 
for you may want to make some when you 
go home. (This particular recipe includes 
such fractions as 34, 144, 1%.) Boys like 
to make candy as well as girls do, and 
will be glad to work out the recipe and 
carry it home. 


Arithmetic problems may be more in- 
teresting through correlation with current 


events, geography and history, and _ the 
work of the industrial classes. One that 
we have used in connection with current 
events is the following: On Wednesday, 
July 1, 1931, Wiley Post and Harold 
Gatty completed their flight of 15,00 
miles around the world. The time for the 
journey was 8 2/3 days. Find the aver- 
age number of miles flown per day. 

In all problem solving, a clear under- 
standing of the exact conditions of the 
problem is necessary and we encourage 
the pupils to restate the problem in their 
own words to make sure that the condi- 
tions are understood. In the elementary 
grades we have found that the following 
questions help the child in solving a 
problem: 


(1) Do you understand all the language 
in the problem? 

(2) What does the problem tell us? 

(3) What does the problem ask us to 
find ? 

(4) Should we add, subtract, multiply or 
divide to find the answer to the given 
question ? 

Sometimes we vary the exercises by 
having the children ask each other the 
questions. The first pupil will ask (1) 
of another pupil. (There is a chance for 
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explanation by the teacher if he answers 
“No.”) The second pupil then asks ques- 
tion (2) of a third pupil. This pupil will 
answer his question and ask question (3) 
of a fourth pupil. Then this fourth pupil 
will answer his question and ask question 
(4) of a fifth pupil, who calls on a 
sixth pupil to do the work on the black- 
board. This type of problem study 
arouses the interest of the whole class and 
helps to establish the habit of clear think- 
ing. 

Number games are not to take the place 
of the regular arithmetic work, but help 
to enliven it and to encourage the child 
to take an active interest in number by 
applying it through his own experience. 

Several sets of fraction cards have been 
made by us and employed in “races” for 
securing speed and accuracy: (1) To de- 
termine the classification of the number 
as a proper fraction, an improper frac- 
tion, a mixed number, etc. (2) To raise 
the fraction to higher terms. (3) To re- 
duce the fraction to lowest terms. (4) To 
change the fraction to a mixed number. 

We have made flash cards with the frac- 
tional equivalents of common percentages 
and the aliquot parts of a dollar and used 
them in races also. In conducting a race, 
two captains are chosen by the class and 
they in turn choose their sides. Two con- 
testants are chosen, one from each side, as 
well as one child to act as umpire and 
another to keep score. The scorekeeper 
writes the names of the captains on the 
blackboard. The parts of a dollar: 16 2/3 
cents, 3714 cents, etc., have been written 
on the blackboard. The two contestants 
take pointers and as the teacher calls 
“1/6 of $1.00” or “3/8 of $1.00” each 
child tries to be the first to touch the 
equivalent number of cents. The umpire 
calls the name of the winner and the score 
keeper writes 1 under the name of the 
captain who chose the winning contes- 
tant. These contestants continue until one 
child has scored five points. Then two 
other contestants are chosen and _ the 
game continues until all have raced. Then 
the score keeper adds up the score and 
the winning side is determined. 
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Since a complete mastery of the “fun- 
damental facts” tables in multiplication, 
subtraction and addition is necessary to 
success in arithmetic, we have stressed 
these in our drill work. One device that 
has been used for such work I should like 
to recommend for use by other teachers. 
It consists of three pasteboard cards. On 
one of them is printed all the multiplica- 
tion and division combinations within the 
tables; one has the addition combinations 
on it and on the other are the subtraction 
combinations. These cards can be oper- 
ated so that only one combination can be 
seen at a time. We find it a very con- 
venient device, as it takes the place of a 
large number of individual flash cards. 
It is called the Rapid-Easy Drill Chart, 
and may be procured from Cook & Com- 
pany, Brainerd, Minn. 

In our school there are pupils who will 
not continue their studies after being grad- 
uated, and we try to provide them with 
a working knowledge of arithmetic so 
that they will be able to carry on their 
own business affairs in later years. 

Early this year our boys and girls were 
encouraged by our new Principal to open 
savings accounts with a bank in the city, 
and in this way they have learned to de- 
posit and withdraw money. This has also 
given us an opportunity to teach more 
readily the meaning of interest, both sim- 
ple and compound. Then, too, the pupils 
have had practice in using business forms 
that deal with the different ways of send- 
ing money, viz: bank drafts, checks and 
money orders. 

Some time has been spent on the read- 
ing and constructing of the graphs that 
are so frequently applied in ordinary 
reading and in every day business. We 
gathered examples from the New York 
Times and local papers. The pupils have 
been encouraged to collect material suit- 
able for the construction of the graphs. A 
daily record of the number of correct 
problems in his class work has been kept 
on a graph made by the pupil himself. 

We have endeavored to give our grad- 
uates an understanding of taxes in rela- 
tion to our civic, state and federal govern- 
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ments, and some practical knowledge re- 
garding investments in stocks and bonds 
and the desirability of carrying life, fire, 
automobile, casualty and other insurances. 

Aside from instructing the pupils in the 
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actual knowledge of the subject matter jn 
arithmetic, we try to develop their power 
for clear thinking, concentration and per- 
severance—three important traits in the 
character of any child. 


Pictures in the Primary Classes 


By Lyp1a Bascock KENNEDY 


UR FIRST set of pictures was, of 

course, of all the objects, used for 

speech reading, such as a ball, a 
top, a flower, etc. 

The of combina- 
tions of the objects, as a boy and a girl, 
a boy and a dog, a girl and a cat, a dog 
and a cat, etc., using each object in a 
number of different combinations. 


second set consisted 


The third set introduced color: a blue 
flower, a yellow flower, a yellow bird, a 
red bird, etc., using each color with the 
different objects. 
Then a set for combinations of the 
colors:—a brown and white dog, a brown 
and yellow dog, a black and white dog, 
a black and white cow, a brown and white 
cow, etc. 

Then a set for the combination of ob- 
jects with color:—a brown dog and a 
white sheep, a white sheep and a brown 
horse, a brown cow and a white horse, 
etc. 

The next set combined colors and ob- 
jects: a blue and yellow balloon and a 
purple and yellow flower, a red and blue 
balloon and a purple and yellow top, a 
black and white cat and a brown and 
white dog, a black and white horse and a 
brown and white dog, etc. 

Then came the set used in connection 
with teaching the verb to have, consisting 
of pictures of a boy, a girl, a man, a 
woman, a baby, each having a dog; a 
man, a woman, a boy, a girl, a baby, 
each having a flower: a woman, a girl, a 


baby, a boy, a man, each having a bal- 
loon, ete. 

The second set for to have introduced 
the pronouns, he, she, it and they. As: 
The boy has a red book. He has a yellow 
pencil. The girl has a doll. She has a 
blue book. The woman has an umbrella. 
She has a purse. The baby has a green 
and yellow ball. It has a blue and orange 
top. The man has a gun. He has a brown 
and white dog. The boy and the girl have 
some candy. They have purple and yel- 
low balloons, ete. 

Adjective set. This set was found to be 
of great aid in teaching such adjectives as 
sick, sorry, cross, happy, kind, polite, 
honest, large, small, naughty, good, 
greedy, selfish, generous, hungry, thirsty, 
sore, afraid, brave, straight, curly, long, 
short, lazy, industrious, smart, etc. The 
pictures for this set will take considerable 
time and searching through magazines, 
books and all sorts of advertisements, but 
in our case the results justified all the 
time spent in finding them. 

Our first set of present progressive pic- 
tures comprised silhouettes of boys, girls, 
babies, men and women, walking, run- 
ning, eating, drinking, writing, etc. The 
second set for this work included colored 
pictures of men, women, boys and girls— 
fishing, dancing, feeding, reading, laugh- 
ing, etc. (and these were used at first for 
speech reading only). 

Paper Dolls used. In connection with 
our set of pictures for description, large 
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paper dolls of boys, girls, babies, men 
and women have been found most help- 
ful, as the articles of clothing may be 
easily changed, thus creating fresh in- 
terest daily on the part of the children. 
Too, having a number of dolls, each with 
some different characteristic as to eyes, 
hair, etc., also varies the exercises. 

These paper dolls have been found most 
useful in teaching pronouns, and also in 
silent reading games. Questions and an- 
swers were printed on cards. Then for 
the game, the first questions:—‘What 
color is the girl’s hair?” and “What color 
are the boy’s eyes?” or similar questions. 
Nouns are used in the first questions, as 
pronouns are used in the questions that 
follow, and the child must decide for him- 
self in which column in the chart to place 
his question. These are placed, side by 
side, at the top of the chart (Plymouth 
chart used). 

The question cards are placed face 
down on the table and the answer cards 
placed in a Plymouth chart (or a similar 
chart). The paper dolls are put side by 
side on a separate chart. A child selects 
a question card from the pile on the table 
and puts it in the chart. (Should he fail 
to put it in the correct column, he loses 
his turn in selecting the answer.) Then 
he goes to the other chart, selects the an- 
swer and places it under the question. 
This exercise has been found very help- 
ful, not only in teaching pronouns, but 
also the articles of clothing and color; 
for example:—What color is the boy’s 
hair? Brown. What color is his hat? 
Yellow. What color is his blouse? White, 
etc. What color is the girl’s dress? Blue. 
What color are her eyes? Brown. What 
color is her dress? Pink, etc. What color 
are the baby’s eyes? Blue. What color is 
its hair? Yellow. What color is its dress? 
White, etc. 

A set of food pictures which we have 
used in games similar to the following 
has never failed to arouse en- 
in the class. The pictures are 
placed in a Plymouth chart and put be- 
fore the class, and for this especial game, 


outline, 
thusiasm 


t7 


the printed sentence, “What do you 
want?” is put at the top of the chart. 
The pupils take turn in playing the part 
of teacher, which, needless to sav, is al- 
ways a favorite role. 


Betty: May I be teacher? 
Betty: Michael, come. (He comes for- 
ward.) 


Betty: What do you want? 

Michael: An apple (and Betty selects 
a picture and gives it to Michael). 

Michael: Thank you. 


Betty: You are welcome. 


If Betty fails to select the right picture, 
she has to give way to Michael, who then 
becomes teacher and the game proceeds 
in the same manner until all the children 
have been called forward. Then Michael 
asks each child, “How many cards have 
you?” A child who fails to speak cor- 
rectly the name of the food he wants 
forfeits his right to keep the card and it 
is given to a child who can. Then 
Michael asks, “Who has the most cards?” 
and the one having them comes forward 
and says, “I have. I won the game.” This 
game, combining speech, speech reading 
and number work, has been found quite 
worth while. 

Pictures have been found very valuable 
in starting our silent reading work. Very 
the children able to match 
printed sentences to the pictures. “The 
baby has brown hair and blue eyes.” 
“The baby has blue eyes and yellow 
hair.” “The baby has black hair and 
black eyes,” etc., followed by somewhat 
more difficult ones, as, “The girl has long, 
straight yellow hair and blue eyes. She 
can dress herself. She is smart.” “The 
girl has short, black curly hair and black 
She herself. She is 


smart,” etc., using pictures similar in de- 


soon are 


eyes. can dress 
tails but varying in characteristics. 

And now, when a simple speech read- 
ing story is given to the class and they 
told to draw a picture of the story, 
some very satisfactory results, showing a 


are 


clear mental concept of the story, have 
been obtained. 
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A Comparison 


By Hevena M. LEonArRD 


<§ HAT next,” is quite often my 
W ema as the telephone bell 
rings, for one never knows 
what is coming from the other end. Three 
years ago as the result of such a conver- 
sation I had my first introduction to the 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

The teacher of the graduating class 
was ill; a substitute was necessary, maybe 
for a few days, or maybe for a much 
longer time. It was with a great deal of 
hesitation that I, a public school teacher, 
promised to supply the need. 

With quite a bit of inner trembling I 
went the first day with the understanding 
that Mrs. Hurd might feel at liberty to 
look for someone who had had expe- 
rience with the deaf. I was told to talk 
naturally and to try and forget the chil- 
dren were deaf. This was a hard thing 
to do. Much to my surprise, the class 
could understand me very easily, and I 
could understand almost everything that 
they said. How pleased they were to 
think that they had a_ public school 
teacher and that I was going to give them 
the same lessons that the pupils in the 
public schools had studied! This very 
fact seemed to make them more confi- 
dent that they would be able to attend 
the regular Junior and Senior High 
Schools. As a result we worked together 
until graduation. 

This year there was need for an extra 
teacher with the graduating class; and 
here I am, enjoying every hour of the 
day with them. As in other schools, I 
have found both bright and dull pupils. 
The bright pupil in either school stands 
a good chance to succeed, but it is the 
dull pupil who needs our sympathy and 
help. 

In my position one cannot help com- 
paring the two kinds of schools, and, I 
must honestly say, with many things in 
favor of the school for the deaf. Of 


course, my comparisons must necessarily 


be of the older boys and girls in each 
school. 

The grade work itself is practically the 
same as in our public schools, as it must 
be on account of the fact that some plan 
to enter public school life. In addition, 
the deaf pupils have to spend much time 
on lip-reading, voice training, the pro. 
nunciation and meanings of words, anda 
study of current events. 

To my mind, the teaching is the most 
pleasant task of any school teacher. Dis. 
cipline is the necessary evil. It seems to 
me that in the teaching of the deaf less 
time is wasted on account of discipline. 
The small classes help in this matter, as 
five or ten different dispositions are 
easier to handle than thirty-five or more, 
I realize, however, that one may strike a 
difficult case even in a small number. 

The deaf give a more concentrated at- 
tention, due to the fact that the children 
with hearing have much more to distract 
them, such as airplanes overhead, fire ap- 
paratus and other street noises, sounds in 
their own or other rooms. Even the slight 
incidents such as the dropping of a pencil 
or ruler serve to divide the attention. I 
had never thought much of these distrac- 
tions until I had sat with a class of deaf 
children working undisturbed at their 
desks while a noisy airplane flew over- 
head. 

This undivided attention gives greater 
accuracy and increases the power of re- 
tention. The teaching in the school for 
the deaf may take longer than with or- 
dinary children, but when a child once 
learns the facts, he is more sure of them. 
This gives great satisfaction to any 
teacher. 

The spelling is much better than in the 
public schools. The deaf pupil visualizes 
his words, making a definite mental pic- 
ture, while the child in the public school 
half-heartedly hears and sees. The deaf 


(Continued on page 393) 
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‘ EAR COLLEAGUES: mured, “they didn’t know a thing about 
Yes, this department is still squeez- teaching the deaf. Admitted they didn’t. 
: ing in. It said good bye to every- Then they tried to tell us what was right 


body last June, fully determined to com- 
mit suicide, but Ye Editor hath a way 
with her, and she asked it to remain for a 
few more issues. Department, having had 
naught but fair and square treatment 
from Ye Editor, decided to postpone its 
demise for a month or two longer. Fun- 
eral notice later. (Please do not omit 
flowers. ) 

Did you have a good time at the Tren- 
ton Convention? Of course you did. So 
did I. And what a wealth of learning 
there was for us teachers! The only 
trouble was, there was so much going on 
all the time that it was impossible to get 
it all in. No matter what meeting you 
were hurrying into, you always knew you 
were missing another meeting just as 
good. 

Some of us at our school were talking 
about it this morning at recess, when we 
were gathered for our first session of The 
Informal Teachers’ Meeting. 

“Wasn't it wonderful?” sighed the 
Earnest Young Soul. “So many good 
speakers! I just drank it in.” 

“And the audience was so apprecia- 
tive,” the Know-It-All announced, “Why, 
after I spoke—” 

“Were you on the program?” the Stu- 
dent Observer, who is not a_ substitute 
teacher, inquired innocently, and got a 
scathing look for her faux pas. 

“But I didn’t like some of those out- 
side people,” the Sensitive Plant mur- 


and wrong in teaching speech.” 

“O, never mind,” the teacher we call 
the Oracle said calmly, “that seemed a 
very good thing to me. Those speakers 
from outside were absolutely unpreju- 
diced, unbiased, and so we could listen to 
them all, without being swayed by their 
devotion to any one system of teaching 
the deaf, since they weren't teachers of 
the deaf! We could take what was good— 
what was suggestive, from their remarks, 
and not bother about the things we knew 
from our experience were not of use to 
us. Personally I am always glad when 
there aren’t too many speakers from 
within our own field. People in Special 
Education are likely to grow too narrow, 
too specialized.” 

“That’s true,” everybody agreed. We 
always listen to the Oracle. And _ the 
Know-It-All chimed in, “Yes, when I 
made my speech I said something like 
that—” (Everybody coughed loudly). 

“You always put things so clearly,” 
the Earnest Young Soul said admiringly 
to the Oracle. “I wished at the Conven- 
tion that you were one of the speakers. 
You could have explained — method 
much better than that Mr. e 

“Good for you, child!” drawled the 
Cynic. “That’s what we all think.” 

“O, no, I couldn’t!” the Oracle said 
hastily. “I’m not a speaker. I couldn’t 
get up in a big meeting and hold forth. 
I'd disgrace the school!” 
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“Nonsense!” everybody shouted. “You 
could, too.” 

“Of course she could,” the Cynic said. 
“Anybody that can think thoughts ought 


to be able to get up and tell them.” 


“O, no. I couldn't. Not me!” we all 
disagreed quickly. (All but the Know-It- 
All, who between ourselves. is not so 


good, and the Cynic, who can make a 
but doesn’t, often, 
bother to speak.) 


good speech very 

“T haven't had any training,” the Sensi- 
tive Plant protected. 

“And how many of the men speakers 
at our conventions have had a long inten- 
sive course of training in public speak- 
ing!” snorted the Cynic. “That doesn’t 
worry them. They just get up and talk, 
and most of them make pretty good 
speeches, too. They know what they want 
to say, and just get up and say it. Any- 
body can train himself to be a fair public 
speaker.” 








“Not on your life!” cried the Student 


Observer. “I couldn’t in a_ thousand 
years! When I see those faces staring at 
me— 

“Practice talking into your mirror— 
the big mirror in your bureau,” the 
Cynic advised, “while you are dressing, 
and you'll get used to seeing somebody 
looking at you.” 

“It isn’t that with me,” said the Sensi- 
tive Plant. “I never know what to do 
with my hands.” 

“Hold something. That helps. Your 
purse or some papers,” said the Cynic. 

“IT always hear my voice quavering, 
and that scares me stiff, and I quaver 
more and more and more,” the Earnest 
Young Soul declared. 

“What of it? That’s really a compli- 
ment to audience,” 


your the Cynic as- 


sured her. “If you’re a bit scared and 
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nervous at first, that only tells yoy 
hearers that you are so much in awe ¢ 
them that you tremble when you start 
address them. They'll look at you @ 
couragingly, and warmly, and be as gla 
as you are when you conquer that ner 
vousness and say what you have on you 
mind. Most people are really pretty nic 
and friendly, you know.” 

“It’s the awful sea of faces that both 
ers me,” I told the Cynic. 

“Don’t look at the sea,” the Cynic 
smiled. “You can always find one kindly, 
interested, sympathetic face. Talk to the 
owner of that face. That’s what I do.” 

“I too,” echoed the Know-It-All, but 
coughs quieted her again. 

“Go on, dearie. Tell us some more, 
For once I like to hear you!” the Sensi- 
tive Plant urged eagerly, and everybody 
laughed, even the Cynic. 

“Well,” she said, “it really isn’t any 
harder to talk to a hundred people who 
want to hear you than it is to talk to one. 
If you really have something you need to 
say—something you feel ought to be told, 
just think to yourself, that last moment 
before you have to stand up and talk, 
‘I can tell those folks out there this par- 
ticular thing better than anybody else 
can, at this minute, because it’s my own 
hobby, my own chief interest, and I know 
it through and through. And I’m not go- 
ing to have this pet hobby of mine 
spoiled through my being scared, so here 
goes!’ Then go to it!” 

“Hurrah!” we all applauded and then 
shouted, for our principal who had been 
standing just at the door behind the Cynic 
now entered the room. 

“Glad to hear you talk like that,” she 
said, patting the Cynic’s shoulder, “for 
you are down as chief speaker on the pro- 
eram at that big meeting in H --- next 
month. You’re a good speaker always, 
and I wanted you to represent the school, 
but was afraid to propose it to you until 
I heard those laudable sentiments—” 

Everybody but the Cynic applauded, 
and she groaned. “Just my luck for talk- 
ing too much,” she murmured, “well, 
anyway, all I said was true.” 
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BIG CONVENTION CROON 
By Moste Enny TEECHER 


(Broadcasting Rights Reserved) 


CANTO I 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry down the wide walk! 
Under the trees, 
Where the birds sing, 
And breezes play, 
But do not look, 
Nor pause, nor listen, 
For we are teachers, 
Getting broadened, 
The Good Companion and I— 
The Good Companion, 
Who never fusses, 
But is serene, 
And calm and nice 
To journey with— 
Hurry, Good Companion! 
Into the Main Hall, 
For we must register, 
And it is half-past seven, 
(A. M., not P. M.) 
Ah, here we are, 
At the Heart of Things! 


CANTO II 
REGISTRATION 
Ah, here we are! 
0, what a crowd! 
So many happy people, 
Who registered in time, 
And have their reward— 
Those fat green booklets, 
That tell it all,— 
What will take place, 
And who will place it! 
Alas for us, 
Poor foolish virgins! 
We are too late! 
To know what’s what 
Is not our lot! 
But at the desk 
A lady kind, 
Lends us her book, 
So we don’t mind! 
CANTO III 
THE RACE 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
Down the grass walk! 
Down to the Primary! 
With <1l mad hordes 


Who also rush 
Down to Miss Alcorn. 
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For we have heard 

Of her new method, 

And would learn more. 

Alas! So, it seems, 

Would all the rest 

Who hurry madly thither! 

The room is jammed! 

Wild earnest seekers 

After knowledge 

Peep in the windows, 

Cram the door, 

Mill in the halls, 

So what’s the use? 

So we give up, 

Decide to go 

To Second Choice. 

Alas, again! 

Some guiding hand 

Steers us within 

Another room,— 

A splendid room, 

A splendid class, 

But not the work 

We teach or need. 

O, lackaday! 

O, what’s to do? 

The Good Companion 

Looks at me. 

I look at her 

Full woefully. 

On this front seat, 

So suddenly, 

We're shoved where we 

Don’t wish to be! 

CANTO IV 

ESCAPE 


We watch the teacher 
Demonstrate. 
Tis good, but time 
Is growing late. 
And what to do 
We do not know. 
Polite, we'll stay, 
And rude we'll go. 
We go. 
CANTO V 

THE DEMONSTRATION WE WANT 
Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
Steal in softly. 
Sit down and watch! 
How easy it seems! 
How beautifully easy! 
But we are Old Hands. 
We know the easiness 
Is really skill. 
We watch. We admire. 
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We resolve to do that 

Next fall in school. 

At least we'll try! 

That teacher’s feat 

Full praise demands. 

We burst our gloves. 

We clap our hands. 

CANTO VI 

GLIMPSES OF GREAT ONES 

Hurry! Hurry! Beat It! 

Down the long walk, 

Toward the Big Hall 

And the Big Meeting! 

Who are those peaceful folk? 

Who alone, in this host 

Do not hurry? 

Under a shady tree, 

They’re smoking happily,— 

Dr. Hugh Highbrow, 

And Principal Peerless, 

And Supe Supreme. 

Could we but listen, 

Would our eyes glisten! 

Things that they mention 

Make this Convention. 

Under that bough, now, 

Gosh! What a pow wow! 

















CANTO VII 
THE Bic MEETING 


Here is the main hall, 

Here is the door. 

But the hall is jammed, 

And the door is noisy. 

So sneak around 

And in again, 

And here are seats. 

Thank goodness! Thank goodness! 
But O, how the chairs squeak! 
When we sit down! 

Movies are on—real movies, 
We watch entranced— 

We see us talk, 

We see us hear— 

Then other speakers 

Speak and Speak. 

And all are good. 
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No two agree, 
But what is that 
To you and me? 


CANTO VIII 
THE VICTIM 


The meeting waxes, wanes 

And wanes and waxes. 

People come and go, 

And come and go! 

But he cannot go. 

Ah, no, poor dear! 

He is the last speaker. 

Tis he we want to hear. 

But speakers speak from every clime, 
And most of them speak over time. 
We watch and wait 

Tho it is late. 

And more and more depart. 

Perhaps the speaker next to last 
Will have a sympathetic heart. 
Perhaps he’ll shorten his address 

O, no! He’s speaking lengthily. 
While squeaking chairs 

And tramping feet 

Announce that folks 

Are off to eat. 

And O, that poor last Speaker’s face! 
Brave, but despairing! 

We weep for that last Speaker, 

As we cram in our handbags all the notes 
Of all the good things we have heard, 
But do not miss a single word 

Of Next to Last. He goes right on, 
While more seats squeak, 

More folks are gone. 

The hall is nearly empty now. 

And pale is that Last Speaker’s brow. 
We weep for him. 

Brave man and true 

He has to wait 

Till this guy’s through! 

We’re sorry, but we too must eat. 
So off we slide from squeaky seat, 
While Next to Last goes on and on, 
We too are out the door and gone. 
While Next to Last doth still orate 
We leave Last Speaker to his fate! 


CANTO IX 


And by yon shady tree 
Still smoking peacefully, 
Whom do we teachers see? 
Principal Peerless, 

And Supe Supreme, 

And Dr. Hugh Highbrow, 


Still in their pow wow, 
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So no dissension 

Mars this Convention, 

There’s no suspension, 

No rift, no tension. 

We see those three 

In harmony, 

And know we need not mention 
All’s well with this Convention. 


What Is An Activity? 


At the Trenton Convention, one after- 
noon, some of us got into an argument 
as to what an activity was, or wasn’t. 
The statement was made that an activity 
must have creative expression, as a part 
of it, and this assertion was stoutly con- 
tradicted by others in the group, who 
maintained that an activity must always 
be purposeful, but that while creative 
expression was a desirable outcome of an 
activity unit, it was not always feasible, 
not always possible. 

It was evident, too, that others in the 
group, when speaking of an activity, al- 
ways had in mind the organized activity, 
while still others meant any small pur- 
poseful group enterprise, and _ others 
meant individual purposeful enterprises. 

It was soon apparent that, when we 
discuss the term activity we do not all 
mean the same thing. In fact, there are 
as many definitions of the word as there 
are definitions of education. And our 
definition of an activity will be flavored 
by our definition of education. 

Is education life as it develops natu- 
rally in an individual in his adjustment 
to his environment? Is it growth? Or 
is it preparation for life? 

Nowadays, as we all know, we say that 
education is life, and a modern definition 
of education is this: “to help boys and 
girls do better all those wholesome ac- 
tivities in which they normally engage.” 

We know, too, that activities can be a 
great help or a great waste of time. 
Careful evaluations of outcomes are 
necessary, careful planning, especially 
for us teachers of deaf children. 

What is the difference between a 
project and an_ activity? Well, we 
usually think of a project as expression 
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work. There are frequent check ups. 
There is method connected with it. An 
activity is a broader term. It is a life 
situation. It is more than mere expres- 
sion. It may be any enterprise, anything 
that goes for group work—that is, if we 
accept the broad definition of activities. 
For example, if the children are going on 
a picnic, planning the games, making 
sandwiches, going to the picnic, and eat- 
ing lunch, and the results, would consti- 
tute that activity. It would be purpose- 
ful. We could find projects that would 
be activities but there are plenty of ac- 
tivities that would not be projects—going 
on a trip for example—a_ purposeful 
expedition. 


“Having children do what grown ups 


‘ are doing in the world,” is a modern 


definition of activities that we like. We 
grown ups are all carrying on some ac- 
tivity, redecorating our homes, knitting 
dresses, learning to swim, taking courses 
in contract bridge, etc. 

Another definition, a _ little more 
learned-sounding, is this: “An activity is 
a dynamic, purposeful phase of life or 
experience for the purpose of securing 
better direction, guidance and growth.” 

An activity implies action, practice, 
and should always meet the individual’s 
felt need. It implies self expression, 
which may or may not be creative. 

What then, is the Activity Program? 
In the “Teachers’ Guide to Child Devel- 
opment” we find this: “By the term ‘Ac- 
tivity Program’ is meant a school cur- 
riculum which provides a series of well 
selected activities for different levels of 
growth. In addition to the activities 
holding the centre of interest, there may 
also be small enterprises, either indi- 
vidual or group, which are quite un- 
related to the main activities.” Note this, 
please—“small enterprises’—little activi- 
ties. 

In the modern school for hearing chil- 
dren we find three types of program. In 
one type, the activity is carried on in 
school and all the work of the school 


grows out of that activity basis—all the 
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school work comes out of something the 
children started to do. 

Then there is the type of program in 
which the school is organized along tra- 
ditional lines, but there is an activity go- 
ing on too. Sometime during the school 
day the teacher goes back to regular 
school work. But the activity and school 
work are connecting. 

Then there is the 
along traditional lines, and so conducted, 
but in which every day there is a free 
This activity pe- 
riod is not connecting with the regular 
work but rather 
form. Of course, as we know, this is the 
oldest form. Activity work, as we under- 
stand it today, grew out of this free 
choice period, and any teacher desiring 


school organized 


choice activity period. 


school recreational in 


to embark on an activity program, can 
use this free choice period as a good 
start. 

Which type is most desirable? I do 
not know. Do you? But in a school for 
deaf children it would hardly be possible 
to have the first type. Indeed it seems to 
that we teachers of deaf children 
should go a bit slowly and cautiously in 
taking over activities which have been 
planned for normal hearing children with 
a rich background of language. We 
want activities. Of course we do! We've 
always had activities. But if we are to 
get as much from organized activities for 
our deaf children as teachers of hearing 
children gain for theirs, we'll have to 
choose and plan just as carefully. Years 
of observation and study preceded the 
present activity movement—observation 
and study of hearing children. Surely 
our deaf children are worthy of the same 
study. Is it safe to assume that because 
a study of boats or a pottery activity is 
splendid for a third grade class of hear- 
ing children we can lift it right over and 
hand it out to third year deaf children? 

At a convention meeting of “Special 
Education” one year, we were given an 
“approved list of activities for children 
in special classes.” It made us teachers 
of deaf children gnash our teeth. 

Anyone who has studied the subject of 


me 
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activities knows that before any activity 
is launched the teacher must study her 
individual group, must acquaint herself 
with their special needs, and that while 
the children think they themselves are 
selecting their activity she is guiding them 
a bit, if necessary, into an activity spe. 
cially fitted to their needs. A 
teacher whose pupils came from an or. 
phanage would not have an activity about 
family life and home. 

To be sure, the following types of ac. 
tivities, listed in the “Teachers’ Guide to 
Child Development,” are a good _ thing 
for the teacher of young deaf children to 
bear in mind: 

1. Home Life 

2. The Natural World 

3. The Local Community and Common 

Experiences of Children 
4. Food, Its Production and _Distribv- 
tion 
5. Transportation and Communication 
6. Community Life of Earlier Times 
. Community Life of Other Lands and 
Peoples 

8. Social Experiences. 

But to say that any or all of these 
would be suited to a certain group of 
deaf children would be impossible. That 
would be up to their teacher to decide. 

It might be her decision, indeed, thal 
with her particular group it would be 
better to concentrate, for the time being, 
om speech and language, and substitute a 
free choice period for any organized ac- 
tivity. Certainly the moments for speech 
and language are all too few, in the first 
years of a deaf child’s school life. She 
might prefer to have short purposeful but 
easily completed activities, instead of big 


That would be for her 


own 


organized units. 
to decide. 

At the same time, the activity movement 
is a very important thing for modem 
teachers to be concerned with, whether we 
agree with the enthusiastic California 
teachers responsible for “Teachers’ Guide 
to Child Development” or with the at- 
thor of articles like “Betrayal in Amer 
can Education.” (Scribner’s for July, 
1933). 
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And it is well for us teachers of deaf 
children to remember these 
Frances Giddings, of the University of 
California: “In planning an ideal pro- 
gram for a young child, irrespective of 
customary conceptions of the school, we 


words of 


would be sure to provide abundant, al- 
most continuous, physical activity, much 
of it outdoors. We would insure that 
children played together and worked to- 
gether in numerous cooperative enter- 
prises. Children would have a wide va- 
riety of experiences. They would ex- 
plore their environment in its manifold 
aspects. They would be encouraged to 
question, to experiment, to manipulate 
... We would be alert for indications 
of intellectual growth. We would be con- 
cerned with the emotional life . . . We 
would seek upon all occasions to further 
initiative, self-reliance, cooperativeness, 
purpose in life, interest in the world 
about, intellectual and moral honesty... 
The school must work for these things.” 
Judged by such standards, Colleagues, 
it seems to me that a very broad defini- 
tion of activities is advisable. Making 
cranberry jelly for the Thanksgiving treat 
may be just as proper an activity as a 
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study of airplanes, with trips to airports 
and construction of toy airplanes and 
airport to follow. Picking daisies and 
making daisy grandmothers for a school- 
mate who has broken her leg is an ac- 
tivity. a study of transportation 
that lasts a whole term. It all depends 
upon whether the activity is purposeful, 
cooperative, with worth while outcomes, 
and whether it asnwers the present need 
of the group of children who engage in 
it And this of course depends upon the 
teacher. More power to her! 


So is 


Imitative Rhymes 
(For the Small Partially Deaf Child) 
THE Pine TREE 
The pine three bows 


To the wind’s soft kiss, 
And the big pine needles 


Drop like this. 
Sif 





THE SQUIRREI 
Scamper, scamper all 
around, 






Run up the tree, 
And run on the ground. 
And under the big 
bush 
What do I see? 
Here is a big fat 
Nut for me! 


THE GRAPES 


Up on the grape vine 
High in the air, 

Purple bunches grow 
Here and there. 

You will take that one. 
This one is mine. 

Pick them and eat them. 
O, they are fine! 





(If you have congenitally deaf children 
in the same class with the partially deaf 
child, take them all outdoors and make 
them familiar with the subject matter of 
these games. Then let the partially deaf 
child say the rhymes while the others do 
the motions). 


September Game for Primary 
Children 

(Take the 

them see an apple tree, with the apples 

Then let them play the game 


children outdoors and _ let 
growing. 
around the apple tree, and later, it can 
be played in the school room, with a 


(Centinued on page 395) 
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EADERS of this department will 
R remember with pleasure two form- 

er articles from Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Myers on the training of her little son. 
How the seeds sown during his early pre- 
school: years have taken root and pro- 
duced sturdy growth in school is shown 
in the following account. 


My Boy’s First Year at School 


From time to time I have written for 
the VoLtta REvIEW about my boy, who is 
now close to five years of age. First I 
told how his toys influenced his early 
training and played an important part in 
his ability to learn color, size, shape, etc. 
Closely following that was another ar- 
ticle about “How I taught him to read,” 
and his ability to pick out words and 
phrases in his picture books. And now 
we have come to real work: his first year 
at school. 


Selecting the proper school was most 
important. Certain things had to be con- 
sidered. First, I wanted my boy to sleep 
at home. The next consideration was the 
place where he would get the best speech 
work. After a thorough investigation of 
the various schools, I decided upon an 
oral school nearby. Its classes were small 
and its faculty of the highest type. 

I had been Richard’s teacher up to this 
time, but in all my work with him I had 
never made any attempt to teach speech or 
any of the elementary sounds, intending 
to leave that to more experienced and 
trained teachers. 

Richard was four years and two months 
of age when I entered him in school. For 
a month after his admission | began to 
lose heart, for he certainly wasn’t putting 
his best foot forward and appeared to sit 
back and watch instead of working. Sud- 
denly, the spirit of competition seemed to 


Home and School 


take hold of him and school opened new 
interests in reading, writing and speech 
for him. 

He had never associated with children 
at such close proximity and never hav- 
ing had lessons with anyone but me, the 
idea of a teacher (or rather many teach- 
ers) was entirely new to him. After all, 
why shouldn't he be strange and kick up 
a bit! Five hours of work was rather 
hard, and a new experience for one of 
four. However, even taking all these ob 
stacles into consideration, he mastered 
about twenty-five elements the first month 
of school, to say nothing of the fine lan. 
guage work connected with his lessons. 

The following months he mastered the 
speech work and language without the 
slightest difficulty, absorbing like a sponge, 
and never failing to tell me each day just 
what he had learned in school that par- 
ticular day. During the next four months, 
his daily work book resembled that of an 
eight to ten-year-old child—nouns, pro- 
nouns, verbs, prepositions, conjunctions. 
His lip reading increased remarkably, to 
say nothing of his reading. The following 
excerpt is from the monthly bulletin is 
sued by the school:—‘‘And you should 
hear the little class, Eugene, Lenore, and 
Richard, go through their English work: 
Who, when, where, how many. what, 
whom, etc. They know their English. 
Richard is the youngest in that work, but 
he is a whirlwind.” 

At this time I think I can say that 
Richard’s ability to read and the rapid 
strides which he made at school in this 
line were phenomenal. Now that school 
is over I have added a number of books 
to his home library, similar to the ones 
they used in school and he can _ read 
through these books without the slightest 
effort. The Peter and Peggy book which 
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| have added is the text book used in the 
elementary schools for six to seven-year- 
old pupils and this is the book upon 
which he is concentrating at present. 

The Peter and Peggy work book has 
been most helpful. It aids him to re- 
member all the real work they taught him 
at school and it serves as a grand source 
of entertainment when he has tired of his 
toys and games. 

Now that school is over it seems as 
though I had better pick up my threads 
in this teaching game and not let this 
precious boy of mine slip back. Having 
his school year book at home has been 
very helpful, and we spend a little while 
each day going over school work. This is 
usually done in general conversation, try- 
ing at the same time to bring in his re- 
view work. Our trips to market keep us 
alert as to the names of fruits and vege- 
tables, and our various activities: swim- 
ming, boating and skating, always offer 
a chance for added conversation. 

To sum my little article, let me say 
that no amount of praise is too much for 
the school which has certainly played an 
important part in laying the corner stone 
for my boy’s future. 

—EizaBeTH L. Myers. 





Since the motion picture is ever with 
us and has won recognition as one of 
the most powerful devices in the educa- 
tional field, those having responsibility 
for children will welcome information 
which will lift the question of the merits 
and demerits of movies as used for en- 
tertainment from the realm of personal 
opinion to the region of ascertained fact. 
The motion picture industry does not 
pose as an educational or value-setting 
project; it is established for the sole pur- 
pose of producing revenue. Viewed from 
this standpoint no condemnation is neces- 
sary. It is for the public to determine 
whether its output of damaging pictures 
shall be permitted to continue. Possibly 
a sprinkling of altruism in its undertak- 
ings might relieve our crime-ridden na- 
tion to such an extent, given a few years, 
that revenues would justify the change. 
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How the Movies Harm Children 


An article under this title by James 
Horty in the Parent’s Magazine for Au- 
gust is based on the results of a four-year 
study of motion pictures instigated by the 
Motion Picture Research Council, financed 
by the Payne Fund and conducted by 
psychologists, sociologists and educators. 
The investigators chiefly quoted are Dr. 
Herbert Blumer and Philip M. Hauser, 
both of the University of Chicago. The 
facts assembled in the investigation were 
secured by means of personal interviews, 
questionnaires, essays and life histories 
from people ranging from inmates of re- 
formatories and prisons, truant and prob- 
lem schoolgirls, sexual delinquents of 
both sexes, through factory workers, of- 
fice workers, etc., to university students. 

The author asserts that the investiga- 
tion has given affirmative answers to two 
much-discussed questions: 

Do gangster movies help to make 
gangsters ? 

Are sex pictures a factor in promoting 
sexual delinquency? 

A few of the instances he cites in sup- 
port of his statement follow: 


From a reformatory inmate: 

“After seeing a gangster picture, all of 
our gang would get together and plan 
what we would do when we got older. 
How tough we would be and always car- 
ry a couple of guns. And if anybody got 
hard with us we would pull out one of 
our guns and boom! shoot ’em dead. 
We’d break windows, put horse manure 
in bags and throw it at people.” 

Another: 

“The gang pictures came out and soon 
had our gang standing on their heads. 
They took on nicknames of characters in 
the pictures and it wasn’t long when we 
went on raiding parties of chicken coops 
and small stores. We pulled off thirty- 
five jobs before we got caught.” 

From a young burglar: 

“The ideas I got from movies about 
easy money were from watching pictures 
where the hero never worked but always 
seemed to have plenty of money.” 
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From a delinquent girl, seventeen years 
old: 

“IT like to see men and women fall in 
love in the movies and go out on parties, 
etc. It teaches me how to do the same.” 

If we were not assured that these are 
merely samples of hundreds written in 
similar strain we might consider them 
horrible examples, indeed, but negligible 
as proof of general trends. Dr. Blumer, 
the author says, has established the point 
that the influence of the motion picture 
is in direct relation to the weakness of 
the family, the school, the church and the 
neighborhood. High delinquency areas 
are weak in all these respects and the 
families are living close to the subsistence 
level. Here, then, is a social responsibil- 
ity for which self protection is forcing 
consideration. Both high delinquency 
areas and crime-promoting movies con- 
front society, not as insuperable menaces 
but certainly as challenging ones. 

Going over into the area where educa- 
tional forces may be supposed to produce 
better outcomes, a sixteen-year-old high 
school junior is quoted: 

“The movies have given me some ideas 
about the freedom we should have—In 
the pictures the wildest girl always tames 
down and gets the man she loves. Why 
not in real life? My notion of the free- 
dom I should have, and I have it, is to 
go out and have a good time but watch 
your step. I don’t believe chaperons are 
necessary because if you don’t know how 
to take care of yourself now you never 
will—On the screen when it shows a 
party with the heroine included they are 
generally the life of the party and I be- 
lieve that when you're in Rome do as the 
Romans do. I used to think just the op- 
posite but after seeing ‘Our Dancing 
Daughters’ and ‘The Wild Party’ I began 
to think this over and I have found out 
that is the best way to act.” 

From a college sophomore: 

“The technique of making love to a 
girl received considerable of my atten- 
tion—and it was directly through the 
movies that I learned to kiss a girl on 
her ears, neck and cheeks as well as on 
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her mouth.” Other technicians are quoted, 

From an eighteen-year-old girl: 

“Movies are the means by which , 
great many girls obtain poise. My fathe 
has caught me several times as I stood be. 
fore the mirror trying to tilt my head an( 
hold my arms the way the girls on the 
screen would do. He does not know that 
I am trying to create that sophisticated 
manner which is essential for social sue. 
cess.” 

It developed from Dr. Blumer’s analj- 
sis that 62 per cent of the high school 
students imitated the dress, beautification, 
techniques and mannerisms of movie ac 
tors and actresses, and 33 per cent took 
their models of love behavior from the 
same source. He comments: “It is per 
haps of some social significance to ob 
serve that the impulses which ar 
brought into play in witnessing passionate 
love pictures are those which our conven 
tions and standards seek in some measure 
to check.” 

The author of the article lists as the 
chief points in an indictment of the 
movies as now provided: 

(1) Disturbed sleep and nervous shock 
in young children as a result of frequent 
attendance at movies designed for adults 

(2) Attitudes and conduct learned by 
children and adolescents which are it 
conflict with the usages of the community. 

(3) Definite influence toward careers 
of delinquency and crime in certain pic 
tures, especially those dealing with se 
and gang activities. 

(4) Lack of artistic and genuine social 
content in the great majority of pictures 

Remedies are suggested for some phasé 
of the situation, and hope is extended 
that better movies may be coming, be 
cause during the depression many of the 
theatres have been freed from the rule @ 
producers and costs of production have 
been deflated. This makes possible better 
selection of pictures. “The industry } 
complaining,” says the author, “that the 
‘fan’ audience—which is the audience 
with a low mental age—is ‘broke,’ and 
the higher intelligence levals are fastid: 
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Schools as Political Footballs 


The following editorial, from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of July 17, speaks 
for itself. It is an indication of the way 
in which right minded persons regard the 
all too common practice of allowing 
state institutions to become political foot- 
halls. In two states recently, men of rec- 
ognized ability and standing as educators 
of the deaf have been ousted from their 
positions for no reason whatever except 
that they belong to the wrong political 
party. No intelligent individual can con- 
sider without exasperation the effect of 
removing a trained worker from a posi- 
tion in so technical a profession as the 
education of the deaf and putting in his 
place a man with no experience in that 
field. This has happened more than once 
in several states. In the case of Mis- 
souri—well, read what a Missouri paper 
has to say about it: 

“Dr. Day has a fine record and there 
was no question of his ability. I hate to 
se him go because of his fine record. 
The main objection to Dr. Day is that 
he is a Republican.’ 

“This is the surprisingly frank explana- 
tion of James Denneny of Fayette, chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf, of the re- 
lease of Dr. Herbert E. Day, nationally 
known educator of the deaf, from the 
superintendency of the Fulton institution. 
It is a shameless admission that the spoils 
system has entered the State-supported 
educational institutions of Missouri. 

“Heretofore, the educational institutions 
of the State have been free from such in- 
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fluences. The heads and certain other 
staff members of the penal and eleemosy- 
nary institutions have generally changed 
with the coming of a new political ad- 
ministration, but the hands of the pa- 
tronage dispenser have not been laid on 
the State schools. Dr. Day’s political 
views are no concern. The only thing 
that counts is his administration of the 


Missouri School for the Deaf. 


“If we may take the opinion of the 
people who know, Dr. Day’s work at 
Fulton has been not only satisfactory but 
of such a character as to make the Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf one of the out- 
standing institutions of its kind. 

“The people of Missouri may very well 
ask themselves if this is what they voted 
for last November. Do they want capable 
educators released in order to make room 
for ‘deserving Democrats?’ We do not 
believe it for one minute. 

“President Roosevelt has just directed 
Postmaster-General Farley to place all 
postmasterships under the Civil Service. 
If the President has decided to place a 
type of appointment regularly considered 
political above such control, it is infinite- 
ly more the duty of Governor Park to see 
that high educational posts in Missouri 
are not prey to party spoils.” 





A Bengali Appreciation of Visible 
Speech 


Perhaps it is due to the almost exclu- 
sive application of Bell’s Visible Speech 
symbols to the instruction of the deaf, at 
least during recent years, that the impor- 
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ACOUSTICON 








SINGLE DISC GOLDEN TONE MODEL 


Offers an exceptional opportunity to buy a 
Golden Tone Acousticon at the lowest 
price in 27 years. 


A 30% trade-in will be allowed on your 
old electrical hearing aid . . . any make 
. any model. 


A single-disc Golden Tone Acousticon with 
30% trade-in allowance is only $31.50 
(10c a day on monthly payment basis). 


A double-disc Golden Tone Acousticon 


with 30% trade-in allowance is only 


$43.40 (less than 14c per day). 


The Golden Tone model is the finest Acous- 
ticon ever made. Call for free demonstra- 
tion at any Audition Room or Authorized 
Consultant. 


ACOUSTICON 


Dept. VR, 580 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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tance of the symbols as an instrument ¢ 
international phonetics has been ove. 
looked. Still, every now and then, » 
hear of someone who is applying th 
symbols as Melville Bell intended them y 
be applied. Professor James Geddes ¢ 
Boston University uses Visible Speed 
regularly in his classes in Romance la, 
guages. And, to spring to the other sik 
of the world, Professor Sailendra Nat 
Banerji of the Calcutta Deaf and Dun} 
School has recently published a pamphle 
on “Elementary Bengali Sounds,” jp 
which he demonstrates the value of th 
Bell symbols in comparative philology 
“IT could not understand,” he says, “why 
the International Phonetic Association dif 
not accept Bell’s Visible Speech Symbok, 
The Roman letters are arbitrary and r 
quire to be memorized. Such arbitrary 
letters do not serve well the purpose of 
transcribing the languages of the nations 
in one script. The Visible Speech sym 
bols are the abbreviated graphical repre. 
sentations of the organs of speech and a 
such are based on a fixed scientific prin 
ciple.” 

Professor Banerji describes all the ele 
mentary Bengali sounds, and gives the 
Visible Speech representation of each. He 
demonstrates the ease with which a for 
eign pronunciation may be acquired 
through the use of the symbols. It isa 
great pity that this is not more widely up 
derstood. 


—H. M. 





Nursery Schools for the Deaf in 
Russia 


There are in Soviet Russia six schools 
for deaf babies. In one, children are 
taken at the age of two years, in the 
others, at the age of five years. Four of 
these schools are in Moscow, two @ 
Leningrad. 

In each of these schools there are 
forty pupils, who are instructed by the 
director, four professors, and three assis 
tant teachers. There are thus on an aver 
age ten pupils and two instructors to 
each class. 
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In the school for very small children— 
\indergarten—there are three professors, 
three assistant teachers, a trained nurse, 
and three domestics. Under such condi- 
ions, it is not surprising that the results 
are remarkable. Mr. and Mrs. Rau are 
the initiators of a “globalization” method, 
which has considerable analogy with the 
Belgian method. It has been adopted in 
the six schools. 

What interests us particularly is the 
fact that Mr. and Mrs. Rau have founded 
aclub of the hard of hearing whose chief 
purpose is the study of lip reading. Even 
the name of the association clearly indi- 
cates this—‘Fluent Lip Readers’ Associ- 
ation.” 

Translated from an editorial in Aux 
Ecoutes, July-August, 1933, Vevey, Swit- 
rerland. 


Retirement of Dr. Long 


Dr. J. Schuyler Long, who has been for 
years principal of the lowa School for 
the Deaf, has resigned because of ill 
health. Dr. Long was a teacher at the 
Wisconsin School for twenty years, and 
has always been prominent among the 
deaf of the United States. Since his re- 
tirement, he has made his home with a 
daughter in Omaha. 


A New Superintendent at the West 
Virginia School 


Mr. A. E. Krause has been appointed 
Superintendent at the West Virginia 
School to succeed Mr. Parley DeBerry. 
Mr. Krause has been for ten years presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, Petersburg, 
West Virginia. 
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A Prominent Superintendent of 
Schools writes: 


“The class making experimental 
use of this material covered 
fifteen months’ work in five.” 


THE NEW KEYSTONE 
UNITS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Parallel 


THE NEW COURSES OF 
STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY 


25 Stereographs and 25 Lantern 
Slides to Each Unit 


with 


A Manual of Descriptive Material and 
Suggestions for the Teacher Accom- 
panying Each Unit 
by 


ZOE A. THRALLS 


Assistant Professor of Geography, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and 
Member of the Committee that Prepared 
the Thirty-second Year Book. 


Farther Information or Samples Sent on 
Request 


Ww 


KEYSTONE ViEW Co. 
Meadville, Penna. 

















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. The Upper School prepares 
students for High School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 








each, with manual________ $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Living Radiantly 
(Continued from page 366) 

which enables her to blend and contrag 
the colors in her clothes. She says “colo 
belongs to God and the angels. I alway 
think of God as robed in the soft blue 
purples and violets, sweet peas and pep 

and the trailing garments of th 
angels must be the waxen, ivory-white 
Faster lilies.” 

Color seems to be much associated with 
flowers in her mind. She has always 
loved all the flowers except the marigold. 
Of it she says, “I used to dislike the 
marigolds. I thought their perfume 
odious, but after while I realized that i 
was wrong to dislike any flower, since 
God had put so much beauty into it for 
us, and the next marigold I found I held 
in my hand and petted and kissed it as] 
said to it: ‘You poor, dear, beautiful 
thing, I love your sweet yellow face and 
the odor of your hair.’ I felt better af 
ter that. All marigolds have been my 
friends since then.” 

When she was studying in a Cincin- 
nati music conservatory in 1928, she went 
to hear Paderewski play. With a tin 
syrup can concealed in her lap, and her 
hands pressed against the sides of it, her 
sensitive touch caught the musical vibra. 
tions and she was greatly thrilled. After 
the concert she met the great musician. 
He took her face between his hands and 
kissed her, saying, “You are wonderful. 
I know in all the world no other must 
cian who has overcome such handicaps a 
you have. You remind me of Helen 
Keller because you both have radiant 
souls with buoyant dispositions.” 

She thoroughly enjoys radio music. An 
electrician invented a special receiving 
set for her, a disc attachment on which 
she places her hand to catch the vibra 
tions. Her touch is so sensitive that she 
can tell whether a man or a woman is 
speaking or singing. 

Her mother and sister are eyes and 
ears for her constantly. She has written 
a dramatic description of her view of the 
northern lights, witnessed recently 
through their eyes, while they were ™ 
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thrill at 
it begins, 


Dakota. “We had a 
watching the northern lights,” 
“oreat shafts of rainbow colors in the 
sky that formed a mighty curtain hung in 
the form of an arch, the keystone of 
which touched the zenith and its two ends 
resting on the eastern and western hori- 
ons. This curtain was never at rest, but 
seemed to be moved by some _ unseen 
hand, that even shook it in waves of 
changing color, the folds shifting rapidly 
up and down and across the sky, the 
colors ever merging into each other, blue 
changing to crimson or purple in one 
vast kaleidoscope. And we could even 
hear the soft rustlings of this curtain sus- 
pended in the sky, which made it seem 
more realistic, a curtain of richly dyed 
silk moving there for our pleasure and 
amazement at what God could do.” 

Her family and friends bring her 
everything they find that is interesting 
and beautiful—the first dandelion of the 
spring, a handful of hailstones, all sorts 
of novelties, and she thrills over them as 
she examines their shape and texture and 
asks all sorts of questions about them. 
She is shielded from everything that is 
evil or unlovely. In this way, those 
about her have built up for her from 
childhood a gorgeous world with all the 
ugliness left out. “How much of the 
world’s beauty I would have missed if I 
had not used my eyes for Helen!” her 
mother declares. “I am well repaid in 
her disposition, which is the happiest I 
have ever known.”” And Helen adds, “We 
live in a beautiful world all our own, 
which we have built . . . where everyone 
is friendly and kind. I do not know of 
the meanness which some of my reading 
tells me must exist.” Could her life have 
been as radiantly happy under normal 
conditions? 


great 





Articles from the Rhode Island School 
(Continued from page 378) 

child seems to want to be right, while with 

many hearing children there is more of a 

“don’t care” attitude. The deaf give much 

more thought to the wording of sentences. 

Until one realizes that a deaf child 








Introducing 


A NEW SERIES OF 
HEARING AIDS 


All models attractively designed for 
CLARITY AND PURITY OF 
REPRODUCTION 


MINIMUM SIZE AND WEIGHT 
MODERATE PRICE 


AND FEATURING THE 


TINY TIM EARPIECE 
Which Fits Within the Earlobe and 


WEIGHS ONLY ONE-FOURTH 
OUNCE. 


Call for Free Test or Write for 
Booklet A 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 
LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 











The Sand Pile Under the Spruce Tree 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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AMPLIVOX PRESENTS 


— THE NEW — 


INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHING SET 





POWERFUL AND CLEAR 
WITH ADJUSTABLE TONE COMPENSATOR 


Ideal for continuing speech training throughout 
the summer vacation. 


Operates on any standard 110 volt lighting cir- 
cuit DC or AC-25, 50 or 60 cycles and can be 
adapted for 32 or 6 volts for rural use. 


PRICE COMPLETE $95 


AMPLIVOX SOUND LABORATORIES 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 











THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably inthe Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “VR.” 


Gem Ear PhoneCo., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WlIsconsin 7-4428 


























The Volta Reviey 


learns only by questioning and by kee 
observation, he may appear very inquis 
tive. He never wants to miss what is 
ing on about him, and_ never loses , 
chance to look at a newspaper. The 
pupils at graduation are, of course, co 
siderably older than most public schod 
graduates. This gives a more mature 4 
titude in regard to many things. 


The fact that they do not know th 
meanings of some of the simpler wordy 
gives one a_ surprise, but, on secon 
thought there must be greater astonis, 
ment to think that they know as many 
they do, when their vocabulary has to k 
built up from nothing by patient and tir 
less effort. 


During the speech test the other day,| 
understood more of what the class ha 
been reading than I really expected. 4 
terward this question occurred to me 
“Suppose this were a class in one of th 
public schools, if I had listened in a lik 
manner without a book and with w 
knowledge of what they were about 
read, would I have understood all the 
were reading?” There would be onl 
one answer, “No.” 


I have always felt that only those whi 
like teaching and also like child 
should enter the teaching profession 
This is really of greater importance i 
the schools for the deaf, as this kind ¢ 
school seems like a large family thé 
should be guided only by those with: 


real love for their work. 


My contact with such a school has bet 
extremely interesting and has made ® 
feel that, had I known more about thet 
schools before taking my training! 
should have chosen to be helpful to thot 
children who are deaf. 





Do what thy manhood bids thee do; 
From none but self expect applause. 
He noblest lives and noblest dies, 
Who makes and keeps his  self-mat 
laws. 
—Richard Burton. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 385) 


child pretending to be the tree, waving 
his arms for branches.) 


The verses are recommended for their 


rhythm. 
THE APPLE TREE 
(Children walk two by two) 
Walk, walk, walk with me, 
Round and round the apple tree. 
(Children look up. Point to apples) 
Look, look, look with me. 


At the apples on the tree. 
(Pretend to pick apples. Pick them if 
you are allowed) 
Pick, pick, pick with me, 
Pick an apple from the tree. 
(Pretend to eat) 


Eat your apple now, with me. 
It grew upon the apple tree. 





A Correction 


In the article, “Successful Deaf Stu- 
dents in England,” in the May, 1933, 
Vota REVIEW, appeared the statement 
that Bernard L. Pitcher, who is now work- 
ing for a degree in science at the Uni- 
versity of London, had studied at a pri- 
vate school for hearing boys before en- 
tering Mr. Ince-Jones’ school for the 
deaf at Northampton. This is an error, 
a, previous to his enrollment at the 
Northampton School, Mr. Pitcher was at 
the Burgess Hill School, a private school 
for the deaf, at Brighton. 


News has just come from England of 
Mr. Pitcher’s success in his examinations 
at the end of his first year at the Im- 
perial College of Science, London. His 
standing was as follows: mechanics, first 
class honors; mathematics, second class 
honors; physics, second class honors; 
themistry, pass. 
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AIR CONDUCTION 
OR 
BONE CONDUCTION 


Both receivers are now avail- 
able with all Teaching Sets. 
Group sets as low as $375. The new B-10 
“EXECUTIVE” makes an ideal instrument for 
individual instruction of several types of chil- 
dren. Price $160. Write for details. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department R 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESB, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Nineteenth Year, 1932-33 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 
VISITORS WELCOME 





A House devoted to the 





THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 


ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and Domestic makes of HEARING AIDS, in- 
cluding battery and no-battery types, and also the 
newest BONE CONDUCTION SONOTONE. Thirty 
years of specialized service to the deafened. Without 
obligation, write or call on 


D. FARBER, Consultant 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS CO. 
59 E. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 


By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 
Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
Price, $1.00 














The Volta Review 





SS See 
nag re by A. H. Damon 


Authors are as common as blackberries 
usually more dry, 
tious. 


and seldom so_ nutri. 


—William Lyon Phelps. 
Oh, youth! Youth! It is ‘tenia think. 
ing it is going to find things different, 
and the older it grows the more it finds 
they are the same. 
-—Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. 
It is very dangerous when you have no 
time for thinking. One of the things 
which are depleting the strength of man 
is that he wants everything done for him, 
all the calculations made by someone 
else. 
—Swami Paramananda. 
It was an American who said to the 
stranger, “Let’s go by the subway—it 
saves a whole minute.” And the stranger, 
who was from the Orient, replied, “And 
what shall we do then with the minute?” 


—Adrian Bell. 





If you are determined to be good na 
tured, you must expect to be imposed 
upon. 

—William 


Feather. 


The hisinaitiinat of your life depends 
upon the character of your thoughts. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 
Beware of prejudice. Light is good im 
whatsoever lamp it is burning. 
—Abdul Baha. 
To sit by the wayside and smile at the 
enthusiasm of others is an occupation 
for ghosts. —John Erskine. 


The roughest road lead to the 
smoothest fortune. 


—Benjamin Franklin. 
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ADVICE TO THE FORLORN 

For any nation anxious to avoid Panics 
and Depressions, he (a mythical French- 
man) begged to suggest the following 
Gallic Setting Up Exercises: 

Work ten hours a day in town, and 
ighteen in the country, but not too fast. 

Save at least one dollar for every dol- 
lar you spend. 

Wear your clothes till they wear 
through, and then put on a neat patch. 

Put every kitchen scrap into a big pot 
on the fire, and it will make a delicious 
sew for dinner. 

When the temptation to splurge grows 
iresistible, go to the café, buy a bock of 
ber for six cents and sit for three hours 
at a little table in the sunlight, just 
thinking. 

Don’t throw away your money on 
travel. France is the finest country in 
the world. In fact, nothing outside France 
counts, 

Don’t throw your money away on auto- 
mobiles, or big game shooting in Africa, 
a climbing the Himalayas, or going to 
the South Pole, or tearing down buildings 
that are only three hundred years old and 
will serve for another couple of hundred 
years, 

Don’t kill yourself trying to make 
$100,000, and then spend $99,500, thus 
saving $500. Make up your mind to earn 
%,000 and spend $1,500, thus saving 
$1,500. 

—Topics of the Times, 
New York Times. 

I refuse to raise a son in a neighbor- 
hood (a sixty-foot loi in suburbia) where 
ie must always be dressed up and _ be- 
lng to a country club. Country club 
lates are easy enough to acquire when 
the time comes, but they are a curse to a 
person of limited resources. 

—Ernest Earnest. 





Remember: if you throw dirt on some- 
me else, some of the dirt will remain on 
your hands. 

—J. H. Lipport. 
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TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Bett TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS enable most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use their tele- 
phones as satisfactorily as people with normal 
hearing. By turning a small dial, the user can 
control the volume of sound in the telephone 
receiver to the degree suitable to his per- 
sonal requirements. For a trial demonstration, 
consult the Business Office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. You incur no obligation. 











Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 


By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
hus far available.’—Hygeia (American Medi- 
-al Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of great 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 


BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Price $2.60 postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 

















DO YOU KNOW THIS 
VOLTA BUREAU PUBLICATION? 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 
By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 
Price, $2.00 plus postage 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE 
ORAL METHOD 


Expressed by 


Graduates of the Oral Method 
Price 25 Cents 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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AND: 


ComMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 

















Over the Jordan. — Andra Br 


whose business methods were somew 
open to criticism, was discussing his |g 
est undertaking contract with an 9 
friend he had met at the Free Public | 
brary. 

“Man, Tam,” he related, “I was wu 
nering what sort o’ religion that man 
longs to, because when I was putting hi 
in the coffin I noticed that he had a g 
between his thumb and forefinger.” 

“Oh,” returned Tam, who worked 
the library and knew such things, “he 
what they call a Moravian. The quid} 
to pay his way across the Jordan.” 

“Well,” said Andra, thoughtfully, “k 
me, Tam, he'll have 


tween you and 


swim.” 





Willing to Explain. — Teacher 
“Your themes should be written so 
even the most stupid of people aa 
derstand them.” 

Student: “Yes, ma’am. What part dot 
you understand ?” 

—Journal of Education. 





Answer Proved.—“Is there a a 
in the English language that contains @ 
the vowels?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“What is it?” 

“I’ve just told you.” 

—Journal of Education. 





Waiving the Hearing.—“What 4 
you plead?” asked the judge of the pm 
oner at the bar. 

“Ah pleads guilty, and Ah waives tf 
hearin’,” said Mose, decidedly. 

“What do you mean—you waive Hy 
hearing?” 

“Ah means Ah don’ want to hear 4 
mo’ about it,” said Mose. 
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Not Exactly the Same.—Park Ad- 
mirer (soliloquizing)—-“It is a pleasing 
thought that although one may have no 
yorldly possessions worth mentioning, in 
reality the splendid parks are ours—mine, 





RALL fact. Here am I, an Englishman, wan- 
dering over my own magnificent estate, 
B and nobody says anything—” 
ra r r" . Ty a 
8 Park Keeper (suddenly)—“Come off 
somew ; F nla 
his 4 that grass, d’yer ‘ear; or I'll turn yer 
ig his “ayant 
| . out!” —Tid Bits. 
Public | ae ree, 

The Light Upstairs.—It may have 
was wo} been the same young man, seeking to 
t man }f drown his troubles, who was found by a 
itting hit policeman trying to fit his door key to a 





ad a quif lamp post. 
ger.” “I'm afraid there’s nobody home,” said 
vorked @ the policeman, grinning, after watching 


ngs, “hf the helpless efforts for a time. 


1e quid “There mush be,” protested the man. 
an.” ‘Thersh a light upstairsh.” 
ully, “he ——______. 
| have} Farm Hints.—They are telling the 


farmer constantly that he should manage 
his production to fit the demands of the 
Teachef consumer. It may be that some of our 
n so ae raising subscribers will be inter- 
> can Whested in a suggestion made by a very 
young married lady to her corner gro- 
part dor ceryman. 

“These eggs are very small,” she pro- 
wcation, ested as he prepared to wrap up her 
order, 

“I'm sorry, ma’am,” he replied, “but 
ntains & ye can’t help that.” 

“Well, I would suggest,” she replied, 
‘that you tell the farmer to let the next 
lot remain in the nest a little longer.” 


pe a Wom 


ration. F , . ; 
™ Hello! Is this the City Bridge Depart- 
iat if ment?” 
What of 
| : xa, ff Ss. " a \ ba 
the pai es. What can we do for you 


“How many points do you get for a 
, ga little slam?”-—Boston Transcript. 
yaives 
Md ."* re < y j : > > 
waive Aa Do you really think people 
thould use mushrooms? 
She—“Oh, I don’t think special rooms 


hear Ik 
are needed for that.” 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





DOUBLE BLOSSOMS 
An Anthology of Poems Written in 
Honor of Helen Keller 
COMPILED BY EDNA PORTER 
Price, $2.00 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book __ ee 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes _. $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 








When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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Educators 
Physicians 


Social Workers 


This Book is an Important Part of Your Equipment 


PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 


BY 
MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather Bound 
$6.00 Postage prepaid 
An unusual, authoritative and comprehensive volume of XIX chapters, covering every 


phase of work with the Deaf and Deafened and Speech Defective, by an otologist 
and teacher of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness—Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics of Speech—Speech 
Defects—Cerebral Localization—Hearing Tests—Methods of Instruction—The Acoustic Method— 
Training of Teachers—The Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child—Physician and Deaf Child— 
Parent of Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hearing aids—Schools for the Deaf—-Quacks and Quackeries 


—Research. 


Published by THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
912 South Kingshighway ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three Years of Age by the Novel 
Method of Dr. Max Meyer, through Strictly Phonetic Shorthand 


Ideal Climate—No Smoke—Endless Sunshine—Same Temperature All Seasons—Outdoor 

Life—Best Medical Service—Pure Air—Open 52 Weeks of the Year—Moderate Cost—En- 

trance Any Day—Educational Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer—Residential Supervision by a 
Committee of the Southern Florida League 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL DAY SCHOOL 


Address: The Southern League for the Hard of Hearing 
Headquarters: University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 





WANTED: Position as teacher of deaf child samme 
WANT COLUMN home. Also poten oe q lip readial 


desire pupils in 

Training and particulars upon request. Address 
Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one M. D. M., Volta Bureau. 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. a 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 EXPERIENCED teacher, holding Association Stank 

35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. ard Certificate, wants position for 1933-34. Addresiy 
F. M., Volta Bureau. 











a: Peskin by teacher of nine yen ex- 
perience. olds Executives’ Certificate. *rivate Bes Fee e 
pupil considered. References. Address C. W., Volta ORAL TEACHER, B. A., wants position, Pet 
Ra ieecsai. manent or substitute work. Upper grades or cok 
lege preparatory. Long experience in public schools 
— ————_—___—— - —— Two years’ experience with the deaf. Address 
C. P., Volta Bureau. 





TEACHER experienced in both primary and _ inter- 
mediate work desires position. Holds Association 
and Executives’ Certificates. References. Address 


T. C., Volta Bureau. SAY IT AGAIN 
Sawer Se _ = ee . BY PERSIS VOSE 
WANTED Teaching position. Senior class or up- Introduction by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


per grade work preferred. Satisfactory references. 


R., Volta Bureau. $1.10 postpaid Order from the Volta Bureat 

















